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Summary 

Over the last two decades, there has been interest in developing federal policies that focus on 
student outcomes in elementary and secondary education. Perhaps most prominently, the 
enactment of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB; P.L. 107-110), which amended and 
reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), marked a dramatic expansion 
of the federal government’s role in supporting standards-based instruction and test-based 
accountability, thereby increasing the federal government’s involvement in decisions that directly 
affect teaching and learning. 

Under the ESEA, states are required to have standards in reading and mathematics for specified 
grade levels in order to receive funding under Title 1-A of the ESEA. In response to this 
requirement, all 50 states and the District of Columbia have adopted and implemented standards 
that meet the requirements of the ESEA. Since the ESEA was last comprehensively reauthorized 
by NCLB, recent developments have taken place that have possibly played a role in the selection 
of reading and mathematics standards by states: (1) the development and release of the Common 
Core State Standards; (2) the Race to the Top (RTT) State Grant competition and RTT Assessment 
Grants competition; and (3) the ESEA flexibility package provided by the Department of 
Education (ED) to states with approved applications. As of June 2014, 43 states, the District of 
Columbia, 4 outlying areas, and the Department of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) had at 
some point adopted the Common Core State Standards. Indiana, Oklahoma, and South Carolina 
recently became the first states to adopt and subsequently discontinue use of the Common Core 
State Standards. 

These three changes have substantially changed the elementary and secondary education federal 
policy landscape. This short report answers common questions related to K-12 accountability 
provisions under the ESEA, Common Core State Standards, RTT, and the ESEA flexibility 
package, including: 

• What NCLB requirements apply to academic standards and assessments? 

• What are the Common Core State Standards? 

• How many states have adopted the Common Core State Standards? 

• What role has the federal government played in the development, adoption, and 
implementation of the Common Core State Standards? 

• Do states have to adopt and implement the Common Core State Standards? 

• What is the difference between standards and curriculum? 

• Will the Common Core State Standards lead to national standards, national 
assessments, or a national curriculum? 

• How do the Common Core State Standards relate to teacher evaluation? 

• Are there legislative decisions approaching that are potentially relevant to the 
Common Core State Standards? 

A more detailed discussion of the Common Core State Standards and their relationship to RTT 
grants and the ESEA flexibility package is available in CRS Report R4371 1, Common Core State 
Standards and Assessments: Background and Issues, by Rebecca R. Skinner and Jody Feder. 
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Frequently Asked Questions 

This report addresses frequently asked questions related to the Common Core State Standards and 
federal involvement with the standards. For a more detailed discussion of these issues, please see 
CRS Report R4371 1, Common Core State Standards and Assessments: Background and Issues , 
by Rebecca R. Skinner and Jody Feder. 



What NCLB requirements apply to academic standards and 
assessments? 

The No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) required states participating in ESEA Title 1-Ato: 

• develop and adopt content and performance standards and aligned assessments in 
the subjects of mathematics and reading in each of grades 3-8 and for at least one 
grade in grades 10-12 by the end of the 2005-2006 school year, assuming certain 
minimum levels of annual federal funding were provided for state assessment 
grants; 

• adopt content and performance standards in science (at three grade levels — 
grades 3-5, 6-9, and 10-12) by the end of the 2005-2006 school year; and 

• adopt assessments in science (at three grade levels) by the end of the 2007-2008 
school year. 

The academic achievement standards must include at least three levels of performance: partially 
proficient (basic), proficient, and advanced. The same academic content and achievement 
standards must apply to all students. The assessments must be aligned with the state’s academic 
content and achievement standards. Each state was permitted to select its own reading, 
mathematics, and science content standards, performance standards, and assessments. Title Vl-A 
of the ESEA provides grants to states to develop and administer the required assessments. 



What are the Common Core State Standards? 

Under the provisions of ESEA, states have had the flexibility to select their own content and 
performance standards. This flexibility has led to the development of different accountability 
systems in each state. Concerns related to the diversity of accountability systems, student 
mobility, consistent expectations for students, preparation of students for global competition, and 
skills students need for employment spurred a grassroots movement led by the National 
Governors Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers to develop common 
standards for English language acquisition (ELA) and mathematics in grades K-12. These 
standards are known as Common Core State Standards, and the effort to develop these standards 
is referred to as the Common Core State Standards Initiative (CCSS1). According to the CCSS1, 
“The purpose of this state-led initiative ... is to create a rigorous set of shared standards that states 
can voluntarily adopt. The standards are crafted to ‘define the knowledge and skills students 
should have within their K-12 education careers so they graduate from high school able to 
succeed in entry-level, credit-bearing academic college courses and workforce training 
programs.’” 
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Adoption of the Common Core State Standards is optional. However, according to CCS SI, a state 
is considered to have adopted the Common Core State Standards only if (1) a state adopts 100% 
of the standards in ELA and in mathematics (word for word), “with the option of adding up to 
15% of standards on top of the core” standards, and (2) the body authorizing standards in the state 
has taken formal action to adopt and implement the standards. 



How many states have adopted the Common Core State Standards? 

As of August 2014, 43 states, the District of Columbia, 4 outlying areas, and the Department of 
Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) had adopted the Common Core State Standards. 1 This total 
does not include Indiana and Oklahoma who recently became the first states to adopt and 
subsequently discontinue use of the Common Core State Standards. South Carolina has indicated 
that the Common Core State Standards will be fully implemented for the 2014-2015 school year 
but will be replaced by “new, high-level College and Career Ready standards” in the 2015-2016 
school year. 2 Minnesota has adopted the ELA Common Core State Standards but not the Common 
Core State Standards for mathematics. 3 Alaska, Nebraska, Texas, Virginia, and Puerto Rico have 
not adopted the Common Core State Standards for ELA or mathematics. 



What role has the federal government played in the development, 
adoption, and implementation of the Common Core State 
Standards? 

While the federal government did not have a role in developing the Common Core State 
Standards, the Obama Administration has taken three major steps to incentivize the adoption and 
implementation of the standards: (1) Race to the Top (RTT) State Grants, (2) RTT Assessment 
Grants, and (3) ESEA flexibility package. It is not possible to assess how many states would have 
adopted the Common Core State Standards in the absence of these incentives. 

RTT State Grants 

The RTT State Grant program was initially authorized under the State Fiscal Stabilization Fund 
(SFSF) included in the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA; P.L. 1 11-5). Under the 
program, over $4 billion in competitive grants were awarded to 18 states and the District of 
Columbia. 4 These grantees agreed to implement reforms in various areas, including enhancing 
standards and assessments. 



1 See Common Core State Standards Initiative, http://www.corestandards.org/standards-in-your-state/. 

2 South Carolina State Department of Education, Common Core Standards , http://ed.sc.gov/agency/programs-services/ 
190/. 

3 Since Minnesota did not adopt both the ELA and mathematics standards, the CCSSI does not consider Minnesota to 
have adopted the Common Core State Standards. 

4 Phase 1 grantees included Delaware and Tennessee. Phase 2 grantees included the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Rhode Island. For more information, 
see http://www2.ed.gov/programs/racetothetop/phasel-resources.html. Phase 3 grantees included Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. For more information, see 
U.S. Department of Education, Summary of Notice of Proposed Requirements: Race to the Top — Phase 3, September 7, 
2011, http://www2.ed.gov/programs/racetothetop/phase-3-summary-proposed-requirements.pdf. 
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The Department of Education (ED) specified that participating states had to adopt 
“internationally -benchmarked standards and assessments that prepare students for success in 
college and the workplace.” 5 States received additional points for their applications 6 if they 
demonstrated they were participating in a consortium of states that was working toward 
developing and adopting a “common set of K-12 standards” that met the aforementioned 
requirements. 7 Points were also awarded for states that were working with a consortium that 
included “a significant number of states.” In addition, states were awarded points for adopting 
such standards by specified deadlines. For example, states received the highest number of points 
for adopting “common” K-12 standards by August 2, 2010. As of August 2, 2010, 30 states and 
the District of Columbia had adopted such standards. 

With respect to assessments, states were evaluated on the extent to which they demonstrated a 
commitment to improving the quality of their assessments as evidenced by participation in a 
consortium of states that “is working toward jointly developing and implementing common, high- 
quality assessments ... aligned with the consortium’s common set of K-12 standards.” 8 States 
were also evaluated based on whether the consortium in which they were participating included a 
“significant” number of states. States could earn the highest number of points by joining a 
consortium that included the majority (more than 50%) of all states. 9 

RTT Assessment Grants 

ED also used a portion of the funds appropriated under ARRA to award RTT Assessment grants 
to two consortia of states to “develop and implement common, high-quality assessments aligned 
with common college- and career-ready K-12 standards.” 10 Both winning consortia, Partnership 



5 U.S. Department of Education, “Overview of Information; Race to the Top Fund; Notice Inviting Applications for 
New Awards for Fiscal Year (FY) 2010,” 74 Federal Register 59836, November 18, 2009, available online at 
http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/FR-2009-l l-18/pdf/E9-27427.pdf (hereinafter referred to as Federal Register, RTT 
State Grant Competition Notice). 

6 For more information, see RTT State Grant Competition Notice, pp. 59836-59872. 

7 The scoring rubric used for evaluating state RTT grant applications was included as Appendix B in the Federal 
Register, RTT State Grant Competition Notice. Appendix B begins on p. 59850. 

8 Federal Register, RTT State Grant Competition Notice, p. 59841. 

9 At the time the RTT State Grant competition was announced, no states had agreed to adopt the Common Core State 
Standards. While most states were involved in the development of the Common Core State Standards, the ability of 
states to receive the highest level of points was dependent on more than 50% of the states deciding to actually adopt the 
Common Core State Standards. 

10 U.S. Department of Education, “U.S. Secretary of Education Duncan Announces Winners of Competition to Improve 
Student Assessments,” press release, September 2, 2014, http://www.ed.gov/news/press-releases/us-secretary- 
education-duncan-announces-winners-competition-improve-student-asse. Under Section 14006(a)(1) of ARRA, the 
Secretary was permitted to reserve up to 1% of the funds appropriated for RTT grants to provide technical assistance to 
states to assist them in meeting the requirements of the grants, including enhancing the quality of academic 
assessments. 20 U.S.C. §10006. For more information, see U.S. Department of Education, Race to the Top Assessment 
Program, http://www.ed.gov/open/plan/race-top-assessment. The absolute priority that RTT Assessment Grant 
applicants were required to address was that the assessments developed by the consortium had to measure student 
knowledge and skills against a common set of college- and career-ready standards in mathematics and EFA. The 
definition of a “common set of college- and career-ready standards” was as follows: “... a set of academic content 
standards for grades K-12 that (a) define what a student must know and be able to do at each grade level; (b) if 
mastered, would ensure that the student is college- and career-ready by the time of high school graduation; and (c) are 
substantially identical across all States in a consortium. A state may supplement the common set of college- and career- 
ready standards with additional content standards, provided that the additional standards do not comprise more than 15 
percent of the State’s total standards for that content area.” Definitions of key terms are available in U.S. Department of 
(continued...) 
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